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Faster they galloped, louder they shouted, driven on by excitement,
by blood-lust, by the uneasy, if unadmitted, fear that the sahibs, who
had been so strangely and mercifully inert in Meerut, might yet rise
in their wrath, their terrible wrath, and pursue. But not to Delhi.
Delhi der ist, and within its walls were safety and plunder, white
women to ravish and white men to slay, a Mohammedan emperor to
restore to the throne of his ancestors, Hindu grievances to be righted
by the sharp arbitrament of the sword. All they galloped and
shouted and boasted their prowess, Hindu and Mohammedan for
once in uneasy alliance, Rajput and Sunni forgetting the differences
of centuries: and at their head, unseen but insistent, galloped the
Pale Horseman leading the race to destruction. On, on on! Ride,
ride, ride through turmoil and heat and dust! Delhi is far away. But
Delhi was drawing nearer every moment. Delhi and death.

It was certainly an exhilarating ride. But towards the rear of this
macabre cavalcade of maniacs rode one who held no hopes of
triumph, knew no foretaste of victory, to whom the proud clatter of
hooves was as the tolling of bells, the flicker of sabres as will-o'-the-
wisps that lead to destruction. Robin Westerne was under no
illusions. He knew, even if he hated, his own people. The
mutineers might persuade themselves that the English were con-
quered : he knew that the English are never conquered, not even
when every law of logic and sanity proclaims that they should be.
Delhi might fall: it would be recaptured. Rapine and murder might
sweep over the whole of Northern India: it would be terribly
avenged.

And what did the future hold for him, the renegade, the traitor?
The contempt of both sides, death at the hands of some native
unknown to him, who would slay a white man first and ask ques-
tions afterwards, if it all, death from a sabre cut in the crowded heat
of battle or death from a bullet in the cold loneliness of the barrack
wall facing the firing squad. He had lost his nationality, his
honour, his chance of survival. He had lost Shalini. Gangakhar
Sastri might promise, Jeswant Singh might swear great oaths, they
might even honestly intend and attempt to keep their word, but,
having once left her under compulsion, what hope was there of
finding again one woman in the chaos and anarchy that were sweep-
ing down the wide Gangetic plain?

And Maud? What were her chances of survival? He had thrown
away everything, as he told himself, to save her life. It was doubt-
ful whether he had saved it. And even if he had, he felt now that
it would have been better if he had killed her with his owjn hands
and died 'fighting over her prostrate body in the little, white
washed room under the indifferent eyes of the gods.